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Huge Democratic Gains in Congress; 


Anti-Labor Laws Beaten in 5 States 


— Page 3 





Safeway Stores Go RWDSU 


- In West Texas Election Sweep 


SAN ANGELO, Texas—The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union has gotten off to a sensational 
start in its efforts to organize the unorganized in the West Texas area, it was announced by Sec.-Treas. Alvin 
E. Heaps. The 150 employees of 11 Safeway stores in a number of cities and towns in the area gave voted by a 


margin of two to one to be represented 
by RWDSU 


The election was held Oct. 7 and 8, 
following an intensive organizing drive 
led by Int’l Rep. James Pearce. As in 
other recent elections among food store 


employees in the South, most notably the © 


Grand Union vote in Miami and the A&P 
election in Knoxvilie, Tenn., there was 
competition from the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Ass’n. But unlike the other 
instances, the RCIA’s intervention failed 
to disrupt the RWDSU campaign. In fact, 
although the RCIA was on the ballot 
in the West Texas election, it failed ‘to 
obtain a single vote. 


Among the towns where Safeway work- 
ers voted were Sweetwater, Big Spring, 
Brownwood, Ballinger, Snyder and San 
Angelo. Certification of the election re- 
sults has already been received from the 
National Labor Relations Board, which 
conducted the balloting, and negotiations 
are expected to get under way soon. A 
tentative appointment for last week was 
postponed at the company’s request. 


East Texas Drive Pressed 


Meanwhile, Pearce reported that the 
Safeway campaign is continuing full blast 
more than 300 miles away in East Texas. 
The RWDSU has filed a petition for an 
NLRB election among the employees of 
two Safeway stores in Tyler, county seat 
of Smith County. Other stores in the area 
are in process of being organized, Peace 
said, and additional petitions will be 
filed soon for their employees. 


The successful West Texas campaign 
followed a simliarly successful drive by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butchers Workmen to organize the meat 
department employees of the Safeway 
stores. According to the terms of a juris- 
dictional understanding reached earlier 
this year between the Meat Cutters and 
the RWDSU, it is recognized that the 
former union has jurisdiction over retail 
employees who handle meats in stores be- 
ing organized by the RWDSU. 





t's Welcome the Winner 























AFL-CIO Discusses Vote Result 


WASHINGTON—The results of the 1958 campaigns and the outcome 
of the six-state “right-to-work” battle will get top attention from the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council when it convenes in Washington Nov. 6. 


The post-election meeting is expected 
also to discuss organized labor’s 1959 leg- 
jslative program in Congress. 

The council is evpected to receive re- 
ports from the Hotel Workers, Meat Cut- 
ters and Carpenters on~ testimony con- 
cerning these unions give. to the Mc- 
Clellan committee. It also requested Pres, 
Maurice A. Hutcheson of the Carpenter 
to explain his testimony before the Sen- 
ate group. 

RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg has 
omen AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to 





place before the Executive Council a 
recommendation that the labor move- 
ment carry on the O’Sullivan Heel fight. 
The National Labor Relations Board re- 
cently ordered the Rubber Workers Un- 
ion to stop picketing the O’Sullivan plant 
and to halt all boycott activities. Pres. 
Greenberg, in a letter dated Nov. 3, urg- 
ed that the AFL-CIO “keep the facts in 
the O’Sullivan case before our members 
and the public.” ‘See Page 9 for addi- 
tional facts on O’Sullivan.) 





RWDSU COPE Drive at $25,000 Mark 


The latest tally of funds received in the RWDSU Dollars-for-COPE 
campaign shows the total practically at the $25,000 mark. Appropriately 
the tally was taken Nov. 4—Election Day. 

Although RWDSU locals have made a very fine showing to date, offi- 
cers of the International urged that the drive be continued right through 
the end of the year. They noted that there is still a great need for COPE 
funds to pay unpaid campaigning bills for printing, television and radio 
time, etc. With a concerted effort from now to Dec. 31, the RWDSU can 
beat its previous record scored in 1956. 

Now that labor-backed candidates have won in a nationwide land- 
slide, let’s clinch the victory with more Dollars-for-COPE! 


Local City Amount 
1S New York City........ $ 800.00 


21 Huntington, W.Va. .... 75.00 

~ 29 Indianapolis, Ind. .... 72.00 
50 New York City........ 690.00 

60 Leominster, Mass..... 170.50 
District 65, N.Y.C. ........ 4,000.00 

66 Nashua, N.H. ............ 100.00 

76 Philadelphia, Pa. .... 44.50 
Saginaw, Mich. ........ 103.50 

99 Boston, Mass. .......... 40.00 


108 Newark, NJ. .......... 1,000.00 


110 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 56.00 
125 St. Joseph, Mo. ........ 69.00 
143 Buffalo, N. Y........... 100.00 


147 New York City........ 1,000.00 


149 Glendale, W.Va......... 200.00 
173 Boston, Mass. ............ 85.00 
184L Kansas City, Kans. 464.00 
193 New York City........ 40.00 
226 Trenton, NJ. .........00 150.00 
228 Bristol, Pa. ............. - 105.00 
256 Norwood, Ohio ....... . 330.03 
260 New York City ....... S 67.00 
-262 Newark, N. J........ s. 200.00 
273 So. Bend, Ind. ......... . 35.00 
277—Dillonvale, Ohio ...... 33.00 
280 Wheeling, W.Va. .... 54.20 
287 New York City ...... . - 500.00 


Local City Amount 
293 Providence, R. I...... $ 10.00 
300 Providence, R. I....... 58.00 
301 Newark, N J............. 75.00 
305° Mt. Vernon, N-Y....... 500.00 
313 Denville, N. J........... 25.00 
315 Atlanta, Ga. ............ 71.00 


338 New York City........ 3,000.00 
379 Columbus, Ohio ....... 1,000.00 


963 -Fiint, Mich. .::.:...-... 92.00 
386 Grand Rapids, Mich. 93.50 
390 Cincinnati, Ohio........ 150.00 


432 Kansas City, Mo. .... 6.00 


411 Burlington, Vt.......... 33.00 
442 Providence, R.I. ...... 206.00 
444 Quincy, Mass. ......... " 35.00 
479 Milton, Vt. 50.00 


484 Sheridan, Mich. .... 9.00 


491 Kansas City, Mo. .... 13.00 
513 Boston, Mass. .......... 199.00 
515 Springfield, Mass..... 26.00 


520 Hartford,.Conn. ....... . 5.00 


530 Frefnont, Mich. ...... 76.00 
566 Springfield, Mass... 26.00 
573 White River J’n, Vt. 37.00 
574 New York City.......... 90.00 
580A Everett, Mass. ........ 22.00 
584 Camden, NJ. — 25.00 


Local City Amount 
584A Newton, Mass. ....... $ 68.00 
585 New York City ....... 30.00 
610 Boston, Mass. 45.00 
612 Huntington, W.Va..... 116.00 
670 New York City........ 30.00 
705 Holland, Mich. ........ 17.00 
721 New York City ......... _ 500.00 
725 Camden, N. J..:......0 20.00 
770 West Chester, Pa...., 50.00 
780 New York City........ 100.00 
815 Battle Creek, Mich. 89.00 
850 Girard, Pa. ................. 430.00 
853 New-York City........ 134.00 


860 Waterloo, Iowa ........ "9.00 
880 Springfield, Ohio .... 37.00 


906 New York City........ 1,250.00 
923 New York City ........ 195.00 
970. -Ottawa, TH, *..:.:séciscs 7.50 


1010 Miami, Fla. ............5 20.00 
1020 Orlando, Fla. 85.00 
1025 Orlando, Fila. ............ 10.57 
1034 Philadelphia, Pa....... 398.00 
1064 Detroit, Mich. ........... 380.00 
1102 New York City.......... 300.00 
1104 Pottstown, Pa. ........ 60.00 
1125 New York. City........ 157.00 


1199 New York City ........ 1,500.00 





1268 New York City........ 750.00 
1718 Berlin, Pa. .....s........ 70.00 
1801 Akron, Ohio ............ 41.00. 
Unorg: Maryville, Tenn..... 18.00 
Bay State Council, Mass..... 51.00 
Chicago Jt. Bd.—Illinois .... 1,006.00 
MEGS Maat 25555 .S3c5 85.00 
_ Total Contributed 
to November 4th _$24,745.80 
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When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please make 
sure to include your old address as 
well as the new. 
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LABOR-BACKED CANDIDATES SWEEP 
TO VICTORY FROM COAST-TO-COAST . 


A Democratic tidal wave that swept from coast to coast washed scores of Republicans out of office on Nov. 4 and in- 
creased the party’s Congressional majority to its greatest size since the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Observers of all polit- 


ical hues agreed that labor participation in the campaign had produced an outstanding victory, and that the 86th*Congress will 
be a much more liberal, pro-labor body than its predecessors, 

As The Record went to préss Nov, 5, with the returns still incomplete 
from some parts of the country, this was the political score: 

The Democrats have gained 12 additional seats in the Senate and 40 
in the House, greatly increasing their margins of control in both houses, 

The Democrats now apparently control the Senate, 61 to 35, an in- 
crease of 24 over their old 49-47 margin. 


They now have the House, 282 to 150, an increase of 97 over their 


old 235-200 margin. 


They now lead in Governors, 33 to 15, an increase of eight over their 


old\29-19 margin. 


The slim comfort the GOP could draw 
from the entire election depended main- 
ly on the victory of Nelson Rockefeller 
over Averell Harriman in the New York 
gubernatorial election. Rockefeller’s vic- 
tory, widely regarded as a personal and 
not a Republican Party triumph, carried 
Kenneth Keating to victory in the sen- 
atorial race, although the GOP failed to 
oust -Controller Arthur Levitt from his 
post. 


Elsewhere, Arizona also produced an 
upset in favor of the Republicans, There, 
arch - conservative, anti-labor Barry 
Goldwater was rg-elected to the Senate 
over former Gov. McFarland. In Penn- 
sylvania, Gov. George Leader lost a val- 
iant bid for the Senate to Republican 
Hugh Scott. 


But far outweighing these few: GOP 
victories, were the precedent-shattering 
roster of DemoCratic gains. Vermont 
elected a Democrat to major office for 
the first time since 1852. Wisconsin re« 
elected a Democrat to the Senate for the 
first time in history. Kansas reelected a 
Democratic Governor for the first time 
in history. 


Clean Sweep in Conn. 


The sweep reached its extreme in Con- 
necticut, The old Congressional delega- 
tion was 6-0, Republican. Today it is 6-0, 
Democratic. Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
drew the largest majority in history in 
his reelection bid. 


In West Virginia, a special election 
called for the election of two Senators 
instead of the usual one. Both men 
elected were Democrats. Both unseated 
Republicans. 


In addition to the two seats in West 
Virginia, Democrats took Senate jobs 
away from the Republicans in Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Maine, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, Utah, Ohio, Michigan and California. 

Even President Eisenhower’s own Con- 
gressman at Gettysburg, Pa., S. Walter 
Stauffer, was swamped. 

Sens. Kennedy of Massachusetts and 
Symington of Missouri, were reelected 
easily, Kennedy by more than 100,000 
yotes over Vincent J. Celeste, and Sym- 





ington by 120,000 over Hazel Palmer. 

From labor’s point of view, the two 
most significant campaigns were in Ohio 
and California. In both states, “right-to- 
work” proposals were on the ballot and 
labor was the major issue. The results 
represented a complete triumph for the 
unions and a disastrous defeat for anti- 
labor forces. 


Knowland, Knight Lose 


In California, Gov. Knight and Sen. 
Knowland—the latter making “right-to- 
work” his main plank—went down ‘*o a 
defeat that ended their aspirations for 
the 1960 presidential nomination. 


In Ohio, Democrat Michael DiSalle de- 
feated C, William O’Neill for the gover- 
norship, while Stephen Young beat right- 
winger and “right-to-work” advocate 
Sen. John C. Bricker. In both states, the 
voters turned down “right-to-work” by 
whopping majorities—a tribute to the 
ability of labor in those states to organize 
its members for political action and to 
present the issues to the general public. 

Other important Democratic gains in- 
cluded: 


@ New Jersey’s big victory for Harrison 
Williams for the Senate seat vacated by 
GOP Sen. H. Alexander Smith. 


@ Pittsburgh Mayor David Lawrence’s 
election as governor of Pennsylvania. 


@ Indiana’s election of Vance Hartke 
to fill the seat vacated by arch-conserva- 
tive Sen, Jenner. 


@ Michigan’s election of Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams for a sixth term, and the 
defeat of GOP Sen. Charles Potter by 
Philip A. Hart by a large majority. 


@ Nevatia’s defeat of Sen. George 
Malone by Howard Cannon of Las Vegas. 


Candidates Shun GOP Label 


An interesting sidelight on the election 
is the fact that both of the GOP’s most 
important victors, Nelson Rockefeller and 
Barry Goldwater, studiously avoided us- 
ing the label “Republican” in their cam- 
paigns and sought to dissociate them- 








ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 
Greatest Connecticut Victory 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
100,000 Vote Margin in Mass, 


selves from the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Results throughout the nation 
proved that this was a wise move on 
their part, 


The Democratic landslide was attrib- 
uted chiefly to the disgust felt by voters 
with the GOP failuré to take adequate 
steps to halt the recession and ease in- 
ternational tensions. The image of Pres. 





MICHAEL DiSALLE 
Congrats for New Governor 





G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 
“Soapy” Wins 6th Michigan Term 


Eisenhower as a strong, wise leader able 
to guide the nation along the path of 
peace and plenty had evidently faded a 
great deal since 1956. He wil) now go 
down in history as the president wha 
suffered the worst defeats in off-year 
Congressiona] elections. He will have had 
Democratic majorities in Congress for & 
total of six out of his eight years in office, 














Right-to-Work Goes Down to Smashing Defeat 


Organized labor won a decisive victory on 


Election Day when “Right-to-Work” proposals’ 


went down to smashing defeat in five of the 
six states where they were on the ballot. 


The most important of these victories were 
scored in Ohio and California, the two big indus- 
trial states where R-T-W was an issue on the 
ballot. Voters in Colorado, Washington and Idaho 
also turned down the open-shop proposals. Only 
in Kansas—a largely rural state like most of the 
18 other states that have enacted R-T-W—did 
voters approve the GOP-backed law. 

Mislabeled “right-to-work” by their reactionary 


sponsors, the proposals would outlaw the union 
shop and other forms of union security, and would 
actually make~the open shop compulsory. The 


drive to-enact the law this year in the six states 
was part of an over-all plan to bring more than 


half of the 49 states under the open-shop banner 
and then press for a federal R-T-W law. That 
strategy of, the National Right-to-Work Commit- 
tee may now have to be changed in the light of 
the overwhelming defeat it has suffered. 

The predictions made in the last issue of The 
Record—that the Republicans’ reliance on voter 
support for R-T-W would backfire—was borne 
out on Election Day. Im California, Sen, William 
Knowland lost his big gamble that an all-out 
anti-labor campaign would win him the governor- 
ship and a key position in the race for the GOP 
presidential nomination in 1960. The voters re- 
jected R-T-W, defeated Knowland, and even 
dumped Gov. Goodwin Knight, who was running 
for Knowland’s former seat in the Senate. Knight's 
defeat was particularly ironic, since he had not 
wanted to give up the governorship in the first 


place, and was definitely opposed to the R-T-W 
proposal throughout the campaign. But the Demo- 
cratic sweep, sparked by labor, swept Knight into 
the discard too. . 

In Ghio, a similar situation cost John W. Brick- 
er, GOP vice-presidential nominee in 1944, his 
seat in the Senate, and caused the defeat of GOP 
Gov. C. William O’Neill by Michael DiSalle, for- 
mer price administrator under Pres. Harry 8. Tru- 
man. Here too, of course, the voters decisively 
rejected R-T-W. Credit for the Ohio victory 
against both the open-shop proposal and the GOP 
candidates is given to United Organized Labor of 
Ohio (UOLO) which sparked the labor cam- 
paign. UOLO’s greatést achievement, in the view 
of experienced political observers, was organizing 
the registration of union members and then get- 
ting out the vote on Election Day. 
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‘workers Federation said here. 


Becu and Gen. Sec. Tom Yates of the British Na- 
tional Seamen’s Union are in New York for confer- 
ences on the proposed boycott with leaders of the 
Maritime Union, Seafarers and other unions which 


will participate. e 


The attack will be directed primarily against ships 
flying the “Panlibhonco” flags—those of Panama, 
Liberia, Honduras and Costa Rica. These nations 
have virtually no merchant marines of their own but 
have registered nearly 13 percent of the world’s deep 
sea tonnage for foreign owners anxious to escape the 
labor standards, tax requirements and safety regu- 
lations enacted by legitimate maritime countries. 


“This action will be joined by maritime and other 
workers in 62 countries,” said Becu. “It will repre- 
sent an unprecedented concentration of trade union 


strength. 


“No trade unionist can afford to close his eyes to 
the existence of this vast unorganized slice of the 


won standards. The bigger the share of business the 
‘Panlibhonco’ ships take, the less for countries with 


genuine fleets and organized crews.” 


Boycott Approved 


World Labor to Boycott 
Runaway Ship Lines 


NEW YORK CITY—Waterfront workers 
throughout the free world will engage in a boy- 
cott of “runaway” ships flying “flags of con- 
venience” some time between Nov. 15 and Dec, 
15, Gen. Sec. Omer Becu of the Intl. Transport- 





HEARKENING BACK: Don't let the 17th cen- 
tury costumes fool you. Arnie Tomlinson, left, 
and John Schlosser are both 50-year members 
of American Flint Glassworkers Local 13, Bel- 

. sir, Ohio. They're working at Jamestown, Va., 

the site of John Smith’s settlement, recreating 

examples of glassware made in first glass fur- 
naces in America. 








This boycott was approved at the ITF’s 25th con- 


gress in Amsterdam last August. The actual starting 
date and duration will be determined at a meeting 
of the organization's Intl. Fair Practices Committee 


in Hamburg, Germany, Nov. 13 and 14. 


The ITF, with headquarters in London, is made 
up of unions of seamen, longshoremen and team- 
sters with 7 million members in 62 nations outside 
the Iron Curtain. Discussions on possible support 
from international labor bodies representing workers 


in allied fields are under way. 


Becu formerly was president of the Int]. Confed- 


eration of Free Trade Unions. 





Glass Workers Settle 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Ten thousand members of; 
the Glass and Ceramic Workers returned to work at 
Libby-Owens-Ford plants in four states under a 
strike settlement which brought them wage increases 


and higher pensions. 


Still on strike were more than 13,000 employees of 
11 plants of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., with ne- 
gotiations continuing here. In addition to wage and 
pension issues, the dispute involves distribution of 
work and procedures for setting incentive pay rates. 


At Libby-Owens-Ford, workers will receive an 8- 
to-12 cent hourly increase this year and raises of the 
same amount in the second year of the contract. 
Pension payments will go up 25 percent, with a 10 
percent increase for those already on the retirement 


rolls. 


l 
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maritime industry. It threatens every worker’s hard- 
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time record high. 


reation. 


Cost-of-Living Remains 
At All-Time Peak 


WASHINGTON—The cost-of-living was unchang- 
ed between August and September, but is still 2.1 
percent higher than it was a year ago, and at the all- 


Department of Labor statistics show the consum- 
ers price index remaining steady at 123.7 percent 
of the 1947-49 average with increases in apparel, 
medical care and transportation being counter-bal- 
anced by decreases in food, personal care and rec- 


Food prices dropped three-tenths of a percent dur- 
ing the month as fall crops came in. 


On the up side were women’s and girls’ apparel 
which increased 1.2 percent, medical care which went 
up eight-tenths percent chiefly because of increases 
in hospitalization rates, and transportation which 
went up two-tenths percent: 


One result of the failure of the index to change 
Was an increase in the “real” earnings of factory 
‘workers which were somewhat larger than a year 
ago. Most of the increase, however, resulted from a 
one percent imcrease in take home pay due to a 
lengthened workweek and higher hourly earnings. 


_ A production worker with three dependents took 
home $77.25 per week on the average during Sep- 
tember, while a single worker without dependents 
averaged $69.80. Both were new records. 


jured.” 
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Mine Deaths Bring Plea: 
‘Coal Unmixed with Blood’ 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Three major coal 
disasters within a five-day period—in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Nova Scotia—brought 
death to at least 69 miners while 48 others are 
missing. 

The grim, tragic story was followed by millions of 
people who share the shock and-horror with the fam- 
ilies of the victims. All three mines are under the 
jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers. 

Commenting on the tragedies, the UMW Journal 
declared: “Their truly horrible death should make 
us all pray and work to see that our coal -reaches 
its market unmixed with human blood, that no more 
miners are heedlessly sacrificed on the altar of pro- 
duction.” 

The worst of the three disasters occurred in the 
No. 2 cplliery of the Cumberland Railway and Coal 
Co. at Springhill, Nova Scotia. Its workers are repre- 
sented by Local 4514, District 26 of the UMW. Here 
33 were dead and 49 missing at the latest report. 

The dramatic rescue of 12 miners, after six and 
one-half days’ entrapment 13,000 feet from the mine 
entrance, and then seven niore two days later, pro- 
vided an emotional] uplift and hope for the missing. 
However, chances of saving the other men were con- 
sidered dim. 


Mine Union Aids Survivors 


UMW Pres. John L. Lewis, in a telegram to Wil- 
liam Marsh, District 26 president, said: 

“Mine Workers throughout the hemisphere are in- 
expressibly shocked by the tragic disaster at Spring- 
hill, We are forwarding the district credit in the 
amount of $10,000 to be used by the executive of- 
ficers of District 26 for the relief of the immediate 
needs of the bereaved families and to aid those in- 


The rescued men said they spent their time pray- 
after six and one-half days provided a dramatic 
story. UMW officials say that miners who had been 
entombed for as long as two weeks have been rescued. 

The rescuel men said they spent their time pray- 
ing and hymn singing. One lunch bucket and one 
water bottle were salvaged from the debris in their 
tomb which, by careful management, lasted them the 
whole time. 


Capital Airlines Struck 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The International Associ- 
ation of Machinists is pushing contract action on 
three airline fronts with one strike already in pro- 
gress and two others possible. 

The 2,500 machinists and ground crews of Capital 
Airlines who struck two weeks ago because of failure 
of the company to come up with an acceptable con- 
tract, continued with little indication of a settlement 
in sight. 

A threatened strike of ¢,700 ground crews of Trans- 
world Airlines was postponed indefinitely at the last 
minute in order to permit clarification of new com- 
pany proposals. 

Méanwhile, IAM District Lodge 100, representing 
5,500 ground crews at Eastern, notified the airline 
that the men would strike unless their year-old dis- 
pute over wages and working conditions is settled. 








Only New Jersey and Idaho Remain of State Groups 





New York State AFL and CIO Agree on Merger 


NEW YORK CITY—The merger of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in New York State— 
finally agreed upon Oct. 30—is seen 
by leaders of the new federation as 
a spur to organizing activities, and 
as a means of revitalizing labor’s 
participation in politics, in legisla- 
tive lobbying and in community 
service. 


Only New Jersey and Idaho remain un- 
merged. An Idaho agreement covering 
about 20,000 members in the State is 
expected shortly, while representatives of 
the New Jersey AFL and CIO are slated 





The New York merger, which brings~ 


together almost 2,000,000 trade unionists 
in the nation’s largest state labor body, 
is expected to be followed swiftly by 
mergers of local central bodies in New 
York, Buffalo, Albany and other cities. 
Julius Sum, president of Retail Food Em- 
ployees Local 338, and the RWDSU’s vice- 
president on the State CIO, participated 
actively in the merger negotiations. 


Under the agreement there will be four 
executive officers of the merged body. 
The president and the legislative chair- 
man will come from the State Federa- 
tion, and the chairman of the executive 
council, who will be chairman of political 
and community activities, and the secre- 
tary-treasurer, will come from the State 
cio. 


Hanover to Head State Body 
_ Harold C. Hanover, president of the 


State Federation of Labor is slated to be- 
come president of the consolidated group, 
Louis Hollander, the present CIO head, 
will become chairman of the Executive 
Council and chairman of political activ- 
ities. Secretary-treasurer of the merged 
body will be Harold J. Garno, presently 
the State CIO secretary-treasurer; legis- 
lative chairman will be Ray Corbett, pres- 
ently AFL secretary-treasurer and legis- 
lative. chairman. 


The agreemnt calls for an executive 
council of 29, made up of these officers 
and 25 vice-presidents, 15 from the Fed- 
eration and 10 from the CIO. The four 
executive officers and two vice-presidents 
from each group will form an executive 
committee. ; 


A draft constitution for the State AFL- 
CIO has been agreed upon, it was an- 
nounced, and with the merger agreement 


has been approved by the executive bod- 
ies of both organizations. 


The State Federation will hold its con- 
vention at the Commodore Hotel Dec. 8, 
and the State CIO at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel the same day. The merger con- 
vention wil] take place at Manhattan 
Center Dec. 9, it was announced. 


According to the agreement, a legisla- 
tive and financial office will be main- 
tained in Albany and an executive office 
for the president and chairman of the 
council-chairman of political activities in 
New York City. —_ 


Until new quarters are obtained in 
New York City, the present offices at 265 
W. 14th Street and at 101 W. 3ist Street 
will be used. 


Staffs of both groups will continue in 
their posts with the merged body. 
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Contract Signed with 1268 for 3 Manhattan Stores 





6-Year Nettleton Shoe Chain Strike Won 


NEW YORK CITY—A six-year struggle for a contract with the Nettleton Shops was won Oct. 22 when Local 1268 sign- 
ed an agreement with the men’s shoe store chain, ‘1268’ Manager Joseph Binenbaum announced. The pact brings substantial 
gains to the Nettleton employees, including a $75 weekly minimum for salesmen, plus an immediate $3 weekly increase and $2 





Elections at 


Local 305 
Set Nov. 28 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.— Election of 
union officers, trustees and execu- 
tive board members will be held at 
Local 305 on Tuesday, Nov. 28. Polls 
at union headquarters, 121 Fourth 
Avenue, will be open between 9 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. Nominations were made 
at a general membership meeting 
Oct. 28. 

Negotiations for the first union con- 
tract were scheduled to begin Nov. 6 be- 
tween Local 305 and the management of 
the Rosco Co., makers of shoe findings, 
‘305’ Pres. Harry Rosenzweig reported. 

Substantial aid to COPE and to 
RWDSU strikers in.the Chicago area has 

~ been given by Lo- 
cal 305, Rosenzweig 
% reported. Turned 
* over to COPE was 
» the sum of $500 
* contributed by 
Westchester County 
members in a shop- 
i by-shop campaign 
conducted by the 
union’s Educational 
Committee. 

A moment of 
prayer was observed 
at the Oct. 28 meet- 
ing for the following members who died 
in the past several] months: Edward 
Weisberg, former vice-president, Frank 
Stanziale, Mary DiPalma and Lucy 
Vietro. 


Political Logic 

WASHINGTON  ‘PAI)—With the 1958 
Congressional elections safely behind us, 
it seems timely to quote Oscar Amerin- 
ger, noted labor editor of the early part 
of the century. 

Said Ameringer: “Politics is the art by 
which politicians get money from the 
rich and votes froth the poor with prom- 
ises to proteat each from the other.” 


* 





Edward Weisberr 
His Death Mourned 








“WITH LOVE AND ADMIRATION,” Kitty Kelly store chain workers in 
Philadelphia, members of Local 76, present set of gold cuff links to RWDSU 


Exec. Vice Pres. Arthur 


Osman, center, for his accomplishments in setting 


up welfare and~pension coverage for members of the local. Representing 


Kitty Kelly members in 
flanking Osman. Others 


presentation are Frank Guralnik and Edith Wolf, 
in picture are “76' officers Mitzi Sherbi and Her- 


man Factor. 





Condemn Union-Busting 


By Two Groups of HIP. 


NEW YORK CITY — Unions throughout the city have joined the 
RWDSU’s Retail Drug Local 1199 in strong condemnation of union-busting 
by two medical groups of the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
(HIP). What has particularly incensed the labor movement is the fact 
that the two groups—East Nassau and the Empire Group in Brooklyn 
—have bitterly fought organization of their employees despite the fact 
that HIP relies on trade unions for the bulk of its patronage. 


Pres. Leon-J. Davis of Local 1199 said 
that employees of the East Nassau Group 
approached the union about a year ago, 
seeking organization. Of 23 employees 
—office workers, laboratory technicians, 








HANDCLASP OF UNITY is formed by newly elected officers of Local 282 

in New Haven, Conn., and International officers at recent membership meet- 

ing of local. From left are, RWDSU Exec. Vice Pres. Alex Bail, ‘282’ Pres. 

Charles Greenberg, RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Alvin Heaps and ‘282’ Sec.-Treas. 

John V. Cooney. Meeting also set machinery in motion to draft new 
constitution. 
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nurses and maintenance workers—all but 
one joined the union. They complained 
of poor working conditions, no welfare 
benefits, low pay and a six-day work 
week. 

When management was asked to nego- 
tiate, it pulled out all the stops on anti- 
union tricks, including months of stall- 
ing, reneging on a signed recognition 
agreement, and pressure on the em- 
ployees to withdraw from ‘1199’. 

At the Empire Group, 13 of 14 em- 
ployees jofhed ‘1199’ and were subjected 
to the same treatment, Davis said—‘“the 
same run-around, the same abuse, the 
same intimidation and threats.” 

Davis called on RWDSU members using 
HIP, and particularly the two groups 
cited—East Nassau and Empire—to make 
their views known to HIP and to the 
managements of these groups, “to let 
them know that we resent having our 
hands bitten by those whom we feed.” 





next year, a 5-day, 40-hour work 
week, and a number of other bene- 
fits. 


Local 1268 began its strike against 
three Manhattan Nettleton shops in 
January, 1953, when, after all the em- 
ployees in the area had joined the union, 
the company sought to undermine the 
local in the stores. 


Unfair labor practice charges were sub- 
sequently upheld by the NLRB which or- 
dered the company to halt interrogation 
of its employees regarding union mem- 
bership. The company was further di- 
rected to bargain collectively with Lo- 
cal 1268 and to reinstate all strikers with 
full back pay. 


Efforts of the company to obtain de- 
certification of Local 1268 failed and the 
NLRB order was unanimously uphéld by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

For a period of three-and-a-half years, 
Local 1268 continued picketing. “Not a 
single employee deserted the picket line 
to return to work,” Binenbaum said. The 
union ended the picket line two-and-a- 
half years ago, relying for its case on the 
NLRB and the court proceedings. 


Back Pay Pending 


With reinstatement of all employees 
who wished to return to their jobs, pro- 
ceedings are pending before the Board 
to determine the amounts of back pay 
due them. 

Other gains won in the contract, in 
addition to the salesmen’s $75 weekly 
minimum and the $5 raise, are: com- 
missions and a minimum guaranty of $5 
against commissions; seven paid holi- 
days; two weeks’ vacation after one 
year’s employment, and one week after 
six months, with average pay; six days’ 
paid sick leave; welfare benefits; arbi- 
tration of all disputes; seniority and 
maintenance of union membership. 





Vim Strike 


NEW YORK CITY—District 65 was 
scheduled to strike 60 Vim appliance 
chain steres in the metropolitan area 
on Saturday, Nov. 8 as the 250 Vim em- 
ployees’ answer to the company’s ref- 


.. The entire District has been drawn 
up for battle with the retail chain, 
with each of its 35 locals assigned to 
responsibility for specific stores. Sey- 
eral thousand 65ers are expected te 
hit the bricks in front of the Vim stores 
in support of their fellow members on 
the first day of the strike. 
Negotiations with the company had 





25c Hourly Raise at Canteen Co. 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—A general pay 
raise of 25 cents an hour over a three- 
year period was gained in a contract set- 
tlement reached with the Canteen Co. by 
Local 513 of the RWDSU New England 
Joint Board. 

Terms of the contract also provide for 
additional welfare benefits. Life insur- 
ance is raised $1,000 to $4,000, and sur- 
gical benefits are upped by $100. A third 
week’s vacation was also won. Progres- 
sion periods for new employees are re- 


duced by three months. 

Local 513 Pres. Joseph H. Honan led 
the negotiations for the contract, aided 
by committee members Milton Savas, Ed- 
mund Dasey and John Heaney. 

The general wage increase is to be 
given on the following: schedule: 1242 
cents an hour retroactive to June 1, 1958; 
7% cents effective Jume 1, 1959; and 5 
cents due June 1, 1960. 
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The Midwest 


~ First Pact 


Is Won 


In lowa at Black's, 


Large Dept. Store 


WATERLOO, Ia.—Agreement on a first union contract has finally 
been reached by the RWDSU with Black’s department store here, climax- 
ing over three months of negotiations. Approval of the terms by the 300 
employees of Black’s, one of the largest department stores in Iowa, was 
given at a meeting of Local 860 on Oct. 23, it was reported by Regional Dir. 
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Campbell's Soup 
Informed of 
Workers’ Demands 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The initial session 
for negotiation of a wage increase for 
the Campbell Soup Co.’s 3,000 em- 
ployees under a reopening clause in 
the contract took place here Nov. 4. 


Local 194 Pres. John Gallacher re- 
ported that continuing layoffs at the 
plant are making job security another 
major union aim in the talks. 


If an agreement for adjustment of 
wage rates is not reached in the re- 
opener negotiations, according to the 
contract, the no-strike clause in the 
pact may be waived, Gallacher point- 
ed out. It was erroneously reported in 
the last issue of The Record that a 
strike is prohibited. 


The union’s negotiations committee, 
headed by Gallacher includes: Henry 
Gistover, division director, L. Austin, 
Josephine Lamprinos, Angelo Lamp- 
rinos, Willie Williams, Veronica Kryzan 
and Delmar Hart. They have notified 
the company that the membership in- 
sists on “a substantial wage increase” 
fn these negotiations, 


12-Cent Package Gained 
At Tolibia Cheese in Wisc. 


FOND DU LAC, Wisc.—Local 341 mem- 
bers employed at the Tolibia Cheese 
plant here settled their 1958 contract 
renewal Oct. 28, winning a package gain 
of 12 cents an hour over a two-year 
period. 


The new contract also provides sick 
leave as of the first day of illness instead 
of the second day. 


The negotiations were led by Regional 
Director Al Evanoff and Local 341 Pres. 
Margie Altman, with committee members 
Viola Carpenter, Merton Duel, Henry 
Heberlein, Howard Launders, Cyril Klap- 
perich, Lucille Prink. ’ 
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Al Evanoff. 

Bome wage increases were won under 
the pact and a starting minimum of $1 
was established. Improvements for sales- 
men are provided in the form of a debt 
“wipe-off,” and in changes in the quota 
bonus arrangement. 

The settlement was reached on Oct. 
21, with the ald of Federal mediators af- 
ter months of stubborn refusal by man- 
agement to grant any wage increase 
whatever. The employees voted for the 
union in a National Labor Relations 
Board election last February. 

The wage provisions—giving increases 
ranging from 214 to 15 cents an hour 
for a third of the employees, and exclud- 
ing some dining room workers from the 
$1 minimum—are admittedly “poor,” 
Evanoff said. It was agreed by the work- 
ers, he added, that this was due to “lack 
of solid organization which prevented the 
fight necessary to win a decent settle- 
ment from management.” 


Seek Stronger Union 


With completion of organization under 
a union structure of store stewards and 
officers, however, it is expected that by 
next April, when the contract expires, 
the 300 employees will be able to win 
really decent conditions, Evanoff said. 

In the meantime, the company has 
agreed to conduct periodic reviews of the 
wage structure to correct inequities and 
to provide compensation for extra effort 
by employees. q 

Also won in the first pact at Black’s 
is overtime pay after eight hours or af- 
ter 40 hours a week. Machinery for set- 
tlement of employee grievances arising 
in the store is provided. All jobs are clas- 
sified into various wage grades in the 
agreement and seniority based on length 
of service is established. 

Vacation schedules were improved in 
the pact, giving three weeks after 15 
years’ service instead of the former 20 
years. 

Six paid holidays are provided for all 
employees, including the straight com- 
mission employees who will be paid on 
the basis of average earnings. In the 
past, they received no payment for holi- 
days. ; 

The union negotiations committee, led 
by Evanoff, included: Lillian Boller, 
draperies; Eleanor Bronsena, basement; 
Ollie Hooseman, coffee shop; Edna How- 
lett, marking and receiving; Florence 
Snapp, linens; Ann Watters, millinery, 
and Melba West, tea room. 





DEPT STORE SETTLEMENT in Pittsburgh at 3 stores—Kaufmann’s, Rosen- 

baum and Frank G Seder—with RWDSU Local 101, covers more than 1,000 

employees, At signing ceremony are, from left, ‘101’ Business Mgr. Howard 

Fedor, Samuel R. Robb, representative of management association, Int'l Rep. 

Ernest Burberg and ‘101’ Business Agent Jack Silvers. Five-year pact, retro- 

active to Feb. 17, 1958, provides wage increases, welfare plan improve- 
ments and other gains. 








Strikers at Chicago Bakery 
Press for NLRB Election 


CHICAGO, Ill.—A date for @ representation election is being awaited 
from the National Labor Relations Board by the 80 employees of the Com- 
munity Bakery who have been on strike for the past six weeks. The strik- 





Victory Nov. 14 
Seen in Election 
At Chi Retail Firm 


CHICAGO, Ill—A _ consent election 
supervised by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board among the 86 employees of 
the Newark Electric Co. will be held on 
Nov. 14, and a decisive victory for the 
RWDSVU is seen by Chicago Joint Board 
Pres. Henry Anderson. An overwhelming 
majority of the employees have joined 
the union. 


A union victory in the election will 
virtually assure return to their jobs of 
two warehouse workers dismissed on 
company charges of theft, union leaders 
believe. 


Anderson said that the RWDSU is not 
now making an issue of the discharges, an 
obvious attempt at union-busting. Re- 
instatement of the two workers will be 
a major demand of the union after the 
election victory, he added. 


The voting unit of 86 includes workers 
in the following categories: warehouse, 
order-filling, advertising shipping-receiv- 
ing, sales, retail store and maintenance. 


Members of the organizing committee 
are Al Hill, Aubrey Smith, shop steward, 
Ron Thompson, Clarence Cornelius, Carl 
Holt and Elbert Ford. 
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FIVE-STATE CONFERENCE of Midwest RWDSU locals held in Detroit, Mich., 


% 2 


31-12 wes attended by ame 


60 delegates who sat for group picture above. Virtually all shop stewards, they represented 40 locals in Ohio, 

Michigan, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Indiana. They exchanged ideas on contract negotiations, discussed local 

union problems, and heard reports by RWDSU leaders, including Int'l Sec. Treas. Al Heaps, Int’l Vice Pres. Jack 
Kirkwood and Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes. 








ers are eager for an election to show that 
Local 15 of the RWDSU’s Chicago Joint 
Board is their choice over Local 2 of the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers. The 
latter union, ousted from the AFL-CIO 
for corrupt practices, holds a “phony 
contract” in collusion with the employer, 
Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson said. 
Local 2 has furnished the scabs now op- 
erating the plant. 

Meanwhile, picketing of the Commun- 
ity Bakery plant continues, following the 
company’s attempt to halt the strike 
through a court injunction. The only re- 
sult of that action was the court’s limit- 
ing of the number of pickets to 14. Now 
permitted are six at the main entrance, 
three at each side of the plant, and two 
at each of the 7 retail stores. 

“And this picketing is cutting deeply 
into Community’s business,” Anderson 
said, “primarily at the retail stores.” Pro- 
duction schedules at the bakery plant 
have been curtailed as a result of the 
strike, he reported. 

The strike began on Sept. 20 when 
Community tried to foist the phony Lo- 
cal 2 contract upon the employees. Agents 
of the so-called union were given full co- 
operation by the company in recruiting 
support from employees, while RWDSU 
Local 15 was strenuously curbed in its 
organizing efforts. * 

Unfair labor practice charges against 
the company for the firing of several em- 
ployees are pending before the NLRB. 


Fired Worker Back 
At Nat'l Tile in Ind. 


ANDERSON, Ind.—Reinstatement of a 
discharged RWDSU member employed 
by the National Tile Mfg. Co. has been 
won by Local 870 here, it was announced 
by Int'l Rep. Al Bregnard. The employee, 
George Brown, will receive back pay 
totaling over $1,500. \ 

Brown was fired last Spring for al- 
legedly damaging company merchandise, 
which Local 870 charged was discrim- 
inatory action against a union member. 
The.charge was upheld by a three-man 
arbitration board selected to hear the 
case by the Federal Mediation Service, 
and Brown was ordered reinstated as of 
Oct. 1 with full back pay. 

One of the three members of the board 
was Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes. Rep- 
resenting the union at the hearings was 
Local. 870 Pres. Frank Martin. 

The union has had a contract for three 
years with National Tile, which employs 
some 400 workers. 
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New Council 






The South 


Unites Locals American Tobacco Co. Settles 
For 5 to 12c in Charleston 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—In one of the hardest fought negotiations in the history of Local 15A, a contract set- 
tlement with the American Tobacco Co. has been reached, netting wage gains and other improvements. The 
negotiations were made unusually complex and difficult by the recent automation of the entire plant here, it was 


In Carolinas 


DURHAM, N. C. — An RWDSU 


Council uniting all of the Interna- . 


tional’s locals in the Carolinas into 
a single regional body will go into 
operation in early December. 


A meeting on Nov. 2 in the Central 
Labor Council headquarters here took the 
first formal steps to establish the Caro- 
linas RWDSU Council, Regional Dir. Irv 
Lebold reported, It will be the secand of 
such RWDSU bodies. The Alabama 
RWDSU Council was founded in July, 
1957. 


Under the new Cuuncil set-up, Lebold 
said, there will be greater coordination 
of activities among all RWDSU locals. 
South Carolina and North Carolina or- 
ganizing possibilities will thus be en- 
hanced. 


Combining the strength of five 
RWDSU locals, the new Council will make 
possible further all-around growth. 
While new organization will be the pri- 
mary job of the new body, it will also be 
concerned with such important matters 
as mutual strike protection, political ed- 
ucation and action. 


Organizing Successes 


Recent widespread organization 
throughout the Carolinas has laid the 
basis for the formation of the. Council. 
Lebold said that present organizing suc- 
cesses are due largely to the rank-and- 
file contacts made in many areas by Mer- 
ita driver-salesmen and Long Meadow 
Farm drivers. 


Financial assistance in setting up the 
Carolinas RWDSU Council has been giv- 
en by the International. Rules under 
which the group is to function were dis- 
cussed at the Nov. 2 meeting. All RWDSU 
locals in the two states will be represent- 
ed by officers and stewards. Target date 
for institution of the Council is Dec. 1. 


It is expected that Int’l Reps, W.R. 
Parker of Wilmington and Donald Vowell 
will be transferred to the staff of the 
Council. Its activities will be conducted 
under Lebold’s leadership. 


First Pact Talks 
Open for 110 at 
Barber Dairy in Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala, — Negotiations 
are under way for the first union con- 
tract at the Barber Pure Milk Co. plant 
here. 


Recognition of the RWDSU was grant- 
ed by the company last month after an 
overwhelming number of the 110 work- 
ers had signed membership applications. 


So confident are the members in ob- 
taining a satisfactory contract, that they 
have all requested the company to put 
them on dues checkoff. As further evi- 
dence of their confidence, the group has 
already applied for an RWDSU charter. 


The plant is an affiliate of the Barber 
Co. in Birmingham which affiliated with 
RWDSU Dairy Local 745 last summer. 
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Turning Back 
The Clock 
In Virginia 

RICHMOND, Va. (PAI) —With some 
of the public schools in this state cles- 
ed down to prevent integration, union 
people in Virginia are charging that 
the state is reverting back to 1671 when 
Colonial Governor Sir William Beck- 
ley declared: 

“I thank God there are no free 
schools or printing presses and I hope 
we shall not have them.these hundred 
years; for learning has brought dis- 


obedience and heresy and sects inte 
the world ...” . 
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4-Week Pensi Cola Strike 


Won in Tuscaloosa 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—The first RWDSU-organized Pepsi-Cola plant in the 
state of “Alabama was expected here within a few weeks as a result of a strike 
victory here, and a forthcoming election, Int’1 Rep. Billi Langston reported. 

A strike of almost four weeks at the local plant was ended here Noy. 3 when 
the company agreed to return the 23 workers to their jobs on the basis of an 
early consent election supervised by the National Labor Relations Board. The 
election is certain to be won by the RWDSU, and to be followed by negotiations 


for a contract. : 


All 23 workers had started the strike on their own Oct. 4 after management 
refused to grant a modest wage hike over their low wages. Two days later, when 
the Birmingham RWDSU office heard about the spontaneous walkout, Org. 
C. T. Daniels came down to this_city, signed up every one of the 23 strikers, and 


took over the leadership of the strike. 


Not one bottle of Pepsi Cola left the plant during the four-week strike. A 
week after the men struck, production was at a standsill, the company’s office 
force was laid off, and the plant was closed down. 

“We're beginning to hit the spot at Pepsi Cola,” Langston remarked. There 
are half a dozen other Pepsi plants in the state. The largest are in Mobile, man- 
ned by about 100 workers; Birmingham, 150 workers, and Anderson, 60. The 
Tuscaloosa plant is the smallest of the state’s Pepsi plants. 
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33 Driver-Salesmen Strike 
McGough Bakery in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The 33 in-city driver salesmen of the McGough 
Bakery here struck the plant Saturday night, Nov. 1, under the leadership 
of the Alabama RWDSU Council, to win company acceptance of a fair 


voting unit in a forthcoming representa- 
tion election. The company has insisted 
on including 35 “stationed-out” salesmen 
in the election. 

Maintaining that the in-city salesmen 
should constitute their own voting unit, 
Ass’t Area Dir. Frank Parker told the 
company that the out-of-town salesmen 
should likewise have their own right to 
choose their collective bargaining agent 
in a separate vote at the proper time. 

Solidly supporting the salesmen’s’ strike 
are-the plant’s 70 long-organized pro- 
duction workers, members of Local 441, 
whose contract permits them to refuse 
to cross legal picket lines at the plant. 

The dispute over the voting unit began 
three weeks ago, and the union issued a 
deadline of Saturday, Oct. 25, for com- 
pany acceptance of its terms. A one-week 
extension of the deadline was requested 
by management several days later to re- 





consider its decision. The company ref- 
used to change its stand, however, and 
the 33 men voted by secret ballot to walk 
out Saturday night, Nov. 1. 


The contrast between their conditions 
and those of the organized production 
workers led the salesmen to turn to the 
union, Parker pointed out, and “they are 
vigorously demanding a union.” 


Meanwhile, in the Montgomery plant 
ofthe McGough Bakery, negotiations 
for the first union pact are in progress. 
Over 90 percent of the 60 workers 
there voted for the union in an election 
Sept. 16. 


The route salesmen of the American 
Bakery in Birmingham are awaiting a 
date from the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election which the union 
expects to win handily, Parker: said. 




































reported by Int’l Rep, Larry Larsen. Over 
150 Local 15A members have lost their 
jobs in the plant that had regularly em- 
ployed 1,000 workers making Roi-Tan 
and Golfers cigars. And there have been 
other cuts in the labor force in other 
parts of the factory. 

While increases in hourly rates of pay, 
overtime rates and improvements in griev- 
ance procedure and vacation schedules 
were won in the new pact, it was signed 
by the union “only with the understand- 
ing that it was unsatisfactory,” Larsen 
said. 

The union's position in negotiations 
was that since the company has saved 
considerable labor and other costs 
through automation, the workers should 
get a larger'share of the added profits. 
The company countered with the argu- 
ment that unorganized tobacco plants are 
paying from 15 to 80 cents less per hour, 
and selling similar products for less than 
the American Tobacco Co. 


Though this is “a fact that could not 
be disputed,” Larsen said, the union felt 
that the company’s savings resulting 
from automation justified a more sub- 
stantial wage increase this year. At one 
point in the negotiations, the company 
refused to extend the pact, and for a 
brief period Local 15A members worked 
without a contract. Finally, the union 
committee concluded that nothing more 
could be gained by continuing negotia- ~ 
tions and recommended acceptance of the 
terms. 


5 to 12¢ Increases 


In addition to hourly increases ranging 
from 5 cents to 12 cents for various job 
classifications, progression rates were im- 
proved for employees transferred from 
piece-rate to hourly-paid jobs. Starting 
at $1, they will aow get an additional 10 
cents after: 60 days and 10 cents more 
after four months. All intreases are re- 
troactive to Oct. 13. 


In the improvement of grievance pro- 
cedure under the new pact, section fore- 
men will be involved in all first steps. 
Under the old terms, the head foreman, 
who could not know all the details of a 
grievance, was called in first. Excessive 
work loads were aJso included in the pact 
as grounds for grievances. 


Serving on the negotiations committee 
with Larsen were Nan O. Carter, Local 
15 president; Elizabeth Porter, Peggy _ 
Murray, Marie Hodges, Isaizh Bennett, 
Luther Johnson, 8.B. Graham, Mildred 
Terry, Eugenia Wheeler, Sarah Meyers, 
Irene Reid, Minnie Waites, Marjorie 
Amos, William Huger; Andrew Hick and 
Jack Morgan, representing mechanics; 
Ledford Ambrose, maintenance, and 
Odell Clark, machinists. 
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. Ontario Dairy Members 
Chalking Up Solid Gains 


In Contract Renewals 


TORONTO, Ont.—Solid gains for RWDSU members in four dairies in 
this Province have, been won in contract renewals signed recently with 
ocal 440, it was reported by Education Director Gordon Reekie. 





Back Pay of 
$2,500 Won at 
C.H. Smith's 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Back pay totaling 
$2,500 was won recently by two em- 
ployees of the C. H. Smith Co. store here 
in two Arbitration Board awards. This 
development, arising out of dismissals 
and reinstatement of the two Local 1002 
members, will lead to “definite changes” 
in the store’s personnel policies, accord- 
ing to Int’ Rep. Don Collins. 

The two employees—Mrs. Myrtle West 
and Mrs. Joan Haesler—had been fired 
by the store manager in January, 1958 
for “not following company policy”; and, 
in the case of Mrs. Haesler, for in- 
subordination and “creating a disturb- 
ance” on the selling floor of the store. 

At the hearings of the cases before 
two separate -Arbitration Boards, the 
RWDSU was successful in proving that 
there was more fiction than fact in the 
reason given by management for the dis- 
missals. The boards, after imposing minor 
penalties on the two employees, ruled 
that they be returned to their jobs with 
no loss of seniority and that they be 
paid in full for the time lost, including 
fringe benefits. 

In the case of Mrs. Haesler, the union 
also obtained a ruling that the unem- 
ployment insurance benefits received 
during the out-of-work period were not 
earnings and therefore not to be deduct- 
ed from wages due her as an employee. 
Efforts are still being made to get the 
same decision in the case of Mrs, West. 

Collins gave a large share of the credit 
in obtaining the back-pay awards to 
Charles Brooks, president of Local 444 
of the United Auto Workers in Windsor, 
who acted on behalf of the RWDSU lo- 
cal as the union Arbitration Board mem- 
ber in both cases, 


LONDON: Workers in the Johnson- 
Hill Dairy get a $4 to $5 package in- 
crease. That includes wages and com- 
pany financing of a health and welfare 
program under the Ontario Hospital 
Commission Plan, and an insurance plan 
covering doctor bills, surgical fees and 
prescriptions. The London Pure Dairy is 
still in negotiations. ‘ 

KITCHENER: The agreement reach- 
ed in Westside Dairy provides for $3 
weekly increases. A pension plan has 
been added to the welfare program. Sick 
pay for seven days—or seven days’ pay 
if not used—was also won. 

ST. CATHERINES: At _ Silverwoods 
Dairy the workers got a $2 to $3 general 
raise in their new pact. Under its terms, 
the company will pay the full cost of 
welfare benefits instead of the former 75 
percent. Silverwoods office employees in 
Toronto are in negotiations. 

In both Mason’s Dairy and Sunshine 
Dairy in St. Catherines, curretly in con- 
ciliation, the Board has ruled that the 
company, which claimed inability to pay 
increases, must open its financial records 
to the union. 

NIAGARA: The new contract in Bord- 
en’s Dairy, gives a $2 plant increase and 
a base and commission raise for sales- 
men. Increased benefits on vacation 
credits have also been won here. The 
company is paying the full cost of social 
security and a pension plan is in effect. 

Negotiations are in progress at Bord- 
en’s Dairy, Windsor, Valley View Dairy, 
Toronto and Mutual Dairy, Ottawa. 


Weston Bakery Branch 


Signed in St. Catherines 


ST. CATHERINES, Ont. — Another 
branch of the Weston Bakery chain has 
now been organized in this city, and re- 
certification received. It is a distribut- 
ing depot of the Sunbeam divisions of 
Weston’s located in St. Catherine’s. Six 
salesmen are affected at present with 
future expansion a possibility. 

Bill Irwin, business agent, Local 461, 
was responsible for the organizing the 
group, assisted by members of the local 
in Sunbeam at Hamilton, who are also 
members of Local 461. 





























SIGN TO SIGN UP—Mobile organizing “leaflet” atop aute of Business Agent J. G. 
Ritchie of the Maniteha RWDSU Joint Council brings message to Red River Co-op 


workers as shopping center’s gas station attendants service his car. 


New Co-op Shopping Center 
Winnipeg Organizing Target 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The first complete cooperative shopping center in 
Winnipeg, which opened in mid-June, is a primary organizing target of 
the Manitoba RWDSU Joint Council. Many employees of the new establish- 


ment, the Red River Co-op, are respond- 
ing to the drive and signing application 
cards, thus reflecting their recognition 
of the RWDSU as the union of co-op 
workers in Canada, Business Agent J. G. 
Ritchie reported. 

“Be Wise, Organize!” says a large sign 
perched atop Ritchie’s automobile. “Join 
the Retail, Wholesale’ and Dept. Store 
Union.” 

Every time Ritchie drives his car to 
the Red River Co-op, employees get the 
union message. Leaflets explaining other 
details about the RWDSU are also dis- 
tributed to employees. The center pro- 
vides an overall service in groceries, 
meats hardware, appliances, fuel, and so 
forth. 

Some 500 employees of co-ops else- 
where in Manitoba and in Saskatchewan 
are already organized into the RWDSU. 
They are located in Regina, Saskatoon, 


Weyburn, Moosejaw, Prince Albert, North | 


Battleford and Brandon. 








"Good, Solid’ Contract 


Won at Brandon Bakeries 

BRANDON, Man.—“Good solid” nego- 
tiations between the McGavin and Gen- 
eral Bakeries here and the RWDSU have 
resulted in good, solid gains for the 
plants’ employees, Manitoba Council Bus- 
iness Agent J. G. Ritchie reported. 

A 7% pay raise for inside workers, re- 
duction of hours, higher pay and com- 
missions for salesmen, and strengthen- 
ing of union security—these are among 
the gains won by the employees, mem- 
bers of Local 895. Several minor contract 
problems were also cleared up in the new 
agreement which expires June 1, 1959. 

[he negotiating committee consisted 
of J. Shopka, chairman of the Brandon 
section of Local 895, M. Stock, secretary, 
and W. Grigg, Z. Elimzak, A. Lovegrove 
and G. Calkin. The committee was assist- 
ed by Ritchie. 








BACK PAY totalling $1,266.53 was awarded’ to Mrs. Joan Haesler 
bitration Board for wages lost in unfair dismissal by C. 'H. Smith Co. depart- 








by dye 


ment store in Windsor, Ont. Another fired employee was also awarded a 
similar ama int of back pay. 
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UNION AIDS YOUTH 






















SPORTS—Local 440 Exec. Sec. George Ramsbottom 
presents local’s Niagara Division trophy for Pee-Wee League champs in St. 


Catherines, Ont., to winning team captain at recent banquet. Local has been 
prominent in community youth activities in St. Kitts, provides coaches. 
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By MAX STEINBOCK 


A new chapter in the record of anti- 
union decisions by the Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed National Labor Relations Board 
was written late last month. In a ruling 
on the O’Sullivan Heels case, the NLRB 
ordered the striking union, the United 
Rubber Workers, to stop picketing the 
company’s plant in Winchester, Va., and 


to halt its boycott of the company’s - 


products. , 


This action is merely the latest in a 
long series clearly designed to destroy 
every union’s ability to fight for 
economic gains for its members. If it goes 
unchallenged by labor and is upheld by 
the courts, it may well prove to be the 
formula that union-busting employers 
s have been seeking to develop for more 
than a decade. 


However, there are signs that labor is 
not going to take this decision lying 
down. The labor movement is going to 
fight back with every resource it can 
command. And RWDSU members can 
take pride in the fact that their union 
is in the forefront of those who are mak- 
ing the O’Sullivan fight their fight.” 


Background to Union-Busting 


Here are the facts on O’Sullivan’s un- 
jon-busting campaign, and how it has 
been aided and abetted by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 


Back in 1955 some 400 O’Sullivan 
workers voted in an NLRB representa- 
tion election. They voted for the Rub- 
ber Workers by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, but the best contract they could 
get was an admittedly inadequate one. 
Wages had been so low at O’Sullivan 
that even with a union contract they 
were 50 cents an hour below the rest of 
the industry. 


The following year the workers had 
to go through another election to in- 
sure bargaining rights for their union. 
This time only two votes were cast 
against Local.511 of the Rubber Workers. 
The union sought a 15-cent wage in- 
crease, but the “best” company offer was 
for a five-year contract with no in- 
crease the first year, and only two cents 
a year thereafter. 


On May 13, 1956, the four hundred 
members of Local 511 went out on 
Strike for a decent contract that would 
provide conditions somewhere within 
reach of the rest of the industry. O’Sul- 
livan met this action by recruiting 
Strikebreakers from nearby towns and 
neighboring states. 


In April 1957, the company asked for 
@ decertification election in which, un- 
der Taft-Hartley, the strikers would be 
barred from voting. The election was 
held Oct. 18; 1957, with only strike- 
breakers casting ballots. The vote was 
288 to 5 against the union. 


The URW continued to picket the 
Plant and stepped up its boycott cam- 
paign of the “Nation’s No. One Heel,” 
the slogan used by the company. The 
boycott was evidently hurting the firm, 
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for in February of this year, the NLRB, 


feature Section 








| began the action against the URW which 
culminated in the order to end both the 
picketline and the boycott. 


The union contended at hearings that 
the basic issue involved was the right 
to-frve speech. If the charges were up- 
held, it said, all unions would lose the 
right to tell the public about conditions 
in a plant involved in a labor dispute. 


The trial examiner ruled that the 
Curtis case was a binding precedent. 
That decision held that if the union 
does not represent a majority of the 
workers in a plant on the basis of an 
election, picketing and other activities 
against the employer are an unfair la- 
bor practice under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The board’s decision, signed by Mem- 
bers Boyd Leedom, Philip Ray Rodgers 
and Joseph A. Jenkins, ordered the un- 
ion to stop the picketing and the boy- 
cott campaign, post notices to this ef- 
fect in business offices and meeting 
halls where notices to members are cus- 
tomarily posted, and publish the notice 
in the union’s paper. 


The response to this union-busting 
order has been in the finest tradition of 
the fighting American labor movement. 
The Rubber Workers have announced 
that they will ignore the NLRB decision 
and fight it out in the courts. Mean- 
while they have urged all AFL-CIO af- 
fillates to continue to support their 
boycott against O’Sullivan. 


Greenberg Urges Labor Fight Back 


Even before the Rubber Workers an- 
nounced their intention to ignore the 
Board order, RWDSU Pres. Max Green- 
berg had called for concerted action by 
the labor movement to “make the O’- 
Sullivan fight our fight.” In letters to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and In- 
dustrial Union Dept. Pres. Walter Reu- 
ther, Greenberg urged that labor “con- 
tinue to keep the facts in the O’Sullivan 
case before our members and the 
public.” 


In a statement expressing “shock and 
disgust at the union-busting action of 
the NLRB,” Pres, Greenberg noted that 
the decision had béen based on the in- 
famous section 9 (c) (3) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act—which actually encourages 
employers to bust unions by forcing 
strikes, hiring strikebreakers and then 
applying for a decertification election 
in which the scabs—but not the strikers 
—are permitted to vote. 


“In his 1952 campaign,” Greenberg 
said, “Dwight D. Eisenhower pledged to 
eliminate this provision from the law. 
In 1953, Sen, Taft, co-author of the 
Taft-Hartley law, proposed that it be 
dropped. But it is still in the Act—and 
employers are still using it to break 
unions. 


“The latest NLRB order barring pick- 
eting and boycotting is an action that 
the entire labor movement should re- 
sist. The best way to do so is to make 
sure that every one of our members, 
our relatives, our friends, knows that ° 
O’Sullivan heels are made by scabs and 
sold by a union-busting employer.” 










In lowa and Florida 


two department stores now 
fly the RWDSU banner. - 


- 


Two Big Dept. Stores Under RWDSU Contract 


By HILLY ELSON 


It’s a rare event these days when a department store is organized 
by a union and brought under contract. That’s why the organization 
of not one—but two—department stores, culminating in the same 
month, is such an eventful development in labor annals. The RWDSU 
has just scored this unusual achievement in two widely-separated 
states: Florida and Iowa. 


Both establishments—Black’s in Waterloo, Ia., and Mutual Em- 
ployees Trademart in Miami, Fla.—were brought into the fold of or- 
ganized labor by the RWDSU in campaigns distinguished by the uni- 
fied support of other trade unions. Significantly, both the Waterloo 
and Miami areas are comparatively well organized. Agreements reach- 
ed with the two stores cover a total of almost 500 workers. 


Many months of campaigning, marked by bitter strife with the 
store management, preceded the success at Black’s. In the case of the 
MET store in Miami, on the other hand, only a relatively short, though 
intensive drive was necessary to achieve a union agreement. 


The contract signed by RWDSU Local 860 on Oct. 23 with Black’s . 


climaxed a long struggle. After more than a year’s. campaign, the 
employees voted for the union last February by a count of 166 to 138. 
It was a victory made possible by the organized aid of the powerful 
Black Hawk County Union Council, which represents 15,000 local mem- 
bers of such unions as the United Auto Workers, Packinghouse Work- 
ers and Construction Trades. 


While the first pact brings wage increases and other gains for 
Black’s 300 employees (See Page 6 for full details), union leaders see 
as its most important gain a basis for building the union in this unit 
of the nationwide Allied stores chain. Allied, with $600 million annual 
sales, vies with the giant Federated network for the title of the coun- 
try’s top department store chain. Plans are being developed by Local 
860 to strengthen the union position so that by next April, when the 
contract expires, greater improvements can be won at Black’s. 


‘Unusual circumstances surrounded the reaching of the union 





agreement with the Miami store. Representing the first union break- 
through in the department store field in Florida, it was really a tri- 
umph of the unity of all organized labor in the Miami area. 


MET is a “discount membership” store composed of concession- 
aires serving mostly employees of airlines, public utilities and govern- 
ment, the strongest union segment of Florida’s labor force. Several 
weeks before it opened on Sept. 19, MET asked the unions involved 
to cooperate with the store in soliciting customers. 


“Sure,” the unions replied, in effect. “But first, let us ask you— 
will the store employ union help—specifically, will you negotiate with 
RWDSU?” 


When the MET management refused to answer this key question, 
all the unions promptly withdrew their_support. Not only that, but 
they launched a “don’t buy” campaign among their members. 


The campaign was joined by Miami locals of the Communication 
Workers of America, the International Association of Machinists, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and, of course, the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. 


The “don’t-buy” drive was most effective. At the end of six weeks 
of largely inactive cash registers in MET, management was ready to 
sit down and discuss the all-important question about union help. A 
committee of MET concessionaires was formed and it negotiated an 
agreement with RWDSU Local 1010 officials, acknowledging the 
RWDSU as the sole collective bargaining agent for its employees, 
present and future. When all concessions are operating, within a couple 
of months, the total MET employment will be an estimated 125. 


Negotiations for the first contract will begin on Feb. 1 of next 


year, according to the agreement signed on Oct. 7. 


Meanwhile, the mart is boasting in its ads, “Remember, MET is 
a union store,” and is displaying the RWDSU union store cards in all 
its concessions. 
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En since passage of the Sixteenth Amendment authorizing the 
Federal income tax, powerful business and money groups in the United 
States have been longing for some way to escape the bite that hits their 


pocketbooks. 
One of their favorite devices is a Federal sales tax on everything 
ak- we buy, or, if not called that openly, a “manufacturers excise tax” which 
tri- is the same thing, if not worse, under a flossy title. Every so often the 


sales tax “fever” rises as it is now rising. 
Five years ago, when the Republicans came to power, numerous 


> GOP trial balloons soared aloft calling for sales taxes or manufacturers 

en excise taxes. The administration eventually repudiated such proposals 

eral and nothing came of them. But the idea was far from dead. 

ved Now suddenly, Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks (since replaced by Admiral Lewis Strauss) have 

u— revived talk of a possible Federal sales tax with the intimations that 

vith such proposals will be presented to Congress next year. Coming as they 
did on the eve of the elections, the Nixon-Weeks suggestions hit a good 
many Republican candidates hard and the Eisenhower administration 

ion, again declared that sales tax proposals were not in the works. 

but Nevertheless, it is clear that the sales tax or manufacturers excise 
tax is still dear to the hearts of top Republican leaders and is likely to 
appear again in the not-too-distant future. 

me Certainly the Federal sales tax is dear to the hearts of the US. 

the Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers, 


both of which have been carrying on a steady campaign against high 
income tax rates on the upper income brackets and calling for the more 
eeks broadly based sales taxes. 


y to ‘ 

4 ‘ ‘Nothing Left’ for the Wealthy 

i an For many years these organizations based their arguments on the 
the contention that today’s high income tax rafes leave virtually nothing 
yees, left over for the high brackets. As a result there is not enough surplus 
uple for rich men to invest in business and so create new jobs. This argument 


has run into the fact that enough surplus appears left-over after today’s 
“confiscatory” taxes to finance a more than sizeable Wall Street boom 


next 
and to provide for such record-breaking capital investments as took 
Place several years ago and are now starting up again. 

- a This time the sales tax advocates have a new argument, They point 


to the $12 billion dollar Federal deficit for this year, much of which has 
been caused by a heavy drop in income tax payments due to the busi- 
ness slack. A sales tax, they say. would yield a steady income because 
People have to buy to live. 

This is true. But what labor economists point out is that the sales 
tax simply pushes the tax burden on those who are least able to afford 
it—especially in times of business slack—and that in addition the sales 
further depresses an already depressed economy. 
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The Sales Taxers 
Are Out to Tap 
Your Pocketbook | 


In a philosophic sense the income tax is “progressive” and the sales 
tax is “regressive.” 


These economic terms, which are not too well understood, have 
essentially simple meanings. 


A progressive tax is based on ability to pay and means that the 
higher the income the higher the proportion taken in taxes. 


A regressive tax is one based on a theoretical equality of tax but 
which means that the lower the income, the higher the proportion that 
is taken in taxes. 


This comes about because the low income family spends almost all 
of its income on the necessities of life which are taxed while the high 
income family has plenty left over after paying these taxes. 


Let’s take a few examples. In the case of families earning between 
$3,000 and $4,000, it has been estimated by labor economists that 99.2 
percent is spent on current needs. A 5 percent sales tax would mean a 
4.4 percent tax on incomes, 


Who Bears the Burden? $ 


On the other hand, it has also been estimated that families in the 
$10,000 bracket and higher spend only 53.7 percent on current needs, 
which would mean only 2.4 percent in sales taxes. The theoretical “equal- 
ity” thus disappears in favor of the high income group, with the low 
income group bearing the heavier burden. 


Again, even if food and medical care are eliminated—as is some- 
times proposed—the low income family would pay 2.4 percent in sales 
taxes while the high income family would pay only 1.6 percent. 


In an important sense the manufacturers excise tax which is fre- 
quently proposed as a more palatable form of the sales tax itself is ‘even 
harder on the low income groups. A straight Federal sales tax to be paid 
by the consumer at least would be constant and no one but the Gov- 
ernment would profit by it. But a manufacturers excise tax would mean 
a pyramiding of the original tax by wholesalers and retailers, each of 
whom would add their usual markup. A 20 cents tax at the manufac- 
turer’s level could easily climb to 40 cents by the time the customer paid 
his bill. Uncle Sam would get the 20 cents but the wholesaler and retailer 
would chalk up a windfall tax of 20 cents profit for themselves. 


Finally, labor economists point to administration claims that the 
economy is now on an upward spiral. This should mean a heavy increase 
in income tax collections next year tu make up for the losses that have 
been suffered, and s0 eliminate the argument that the present income 
tax system is inadequate. ‘ 

There are many indications that taxes will play a prominent role 
in the coming Congress. A thorough overhauling of the American tax 
system seems in the cards. The income tax versus the general sales tax 
isa battle that will hit every pocketbook in the country. An understand- 
ing of what it is all about, therefore, is advisable for every American. 


—Press Associates—PAI 













Pres. Max Greenberg ac- 

cepts new post in his home 

local at ‘108’ membership 
meeting. 


‘108’ Names Greenberg 
lts President Emeritus 


Local 108’s Acting Presi- 

dent, Irving Rosenberg, pays 

tribute to long-time col- 
league Max Greenberg. 
























Exec. Vice- Pres. Meyer | mee 

Meyers presents motion to — 

name RWDSU head Presi- § 
dent Emeritus of ‘108’, 










Part of crowd at ‘108’ membership meeting, held Oct. 28 at Essex House 
in Newark. 


d RES. MAX GREENBERG of the RWDSU now wears the distinctive 
additional title of President Emeritus of Local 108, the Retail Union 
of New Jersey. 


The new title was conferred on him by longtime colleagues in his home 
local at a membership meeting held Oct. 28 at the Essex House Hotel in 
Newark. 


Pres. Greenberg, a founder of Local 108 in 1937, was its first president 
and held that office on a full-time basis until he became president of the 
RWDSU in 1954. His current term as president of ‘108’ expires in January, 
1959, and he will officially assume the title of emeritus at that time. 


An amendment to Local 108’s constitution was adopted at the meeting 
creating the new title. It provides that an officer who has served the un- 
ion for at least 15 years and then leaves “for a good and worthy purpose” 
may, if the membérship sees fit, receive the title of emeritus. 


“Certainly, no officer could leave for a more worthy purpose than be- 
coming president of our International,” said Exec. Vice Pres. Meyer 
Meyers, who acted as chairman of the meeting. “It is a great pleasure to 
recommend to the membership that this honor be bestowed upon our 
president.” | 


Acting Pres. Irving Rosenberg said the new title “symbolizes the in- 
separable relationship” between Greenberg and Local 108. “The 21 years 
of his loyal and continuous efforts on behalf of the membership of Local 
108 have not been brought to a halt because of his advancement to a high- 
er and more important post.” 


In accepting the new title, Greenberg acknowledged the speaker’s ref- 
erence to his continuation of efforts for Local 108, and added: 


“My daily activities may take me to every section of the nation. But 
my heart will always remain with Local 108. All that I may have attained 
in knowledge and awareness of the problems of the labor movement is due 
to the opportunities afforded me by Local 108.” 


Local 108 has grown from the handful of members it boasted in 1937 
to its present strength of nearly 2,000 members employed in retail stores 
in 40 towns and cities throughout New Jersey. Its history includes lengthy 
and bitter struggles to win recognition from some of the firms with which 
it now maintains amicable relations. 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Group health services sponsored by unions 
and consumer co-ops now are seeking to expand 
their own drug services as one way to beat price 
gouging by the big pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers, 


For unions and group health plans have come 
to realize that nowadays the cost of the medi- 
cine often is greater than the doctor’s fee for 
prescribing it. A doctor may charge you $5 or 
$6 but the bill for the medicine often is $8 or 
$12 in the case of the modern antibiotics, and 
sometimes as much as $15 or $20 for other drugs 
and vitamin preparations. 


Latest union-sponsored health-care organi- 
zation to open its own pharmacy is AFL Medical 
Service Plan of Philadelphia, the Labor Com- 
mittee of Group Health Federation of America 
reports. The ‘new pharmacy fills prescriptions 
at a minimum charge for union families coming 
to the center for medical care. 


Both Group Health Association in Washing-— 


ton, D.C. and Health Insurance Plan of New 
York currently are exploring ways to increase 
pharmaceittical services to members. In New 
York, already over 250,000 members of 100 union 
locals are using Group Drug Service to buy drugs 
and medical supplies at terrific savings. Other 
pharmacies are operated for their members by 
inndividual union health clinics as ladies gar- 
ment workers, hotel workers, retail and ware- 
house workers, and other unions. 


Most recently the numerous co-op and union- 
serving pharmacies throughout the country are 
working out ways to team up to beat the modern 
pharmaceutical gouge. They are seeking ways 
to cooperate in developing private brands; to 
educate people in how to buy drugs at least cost; 
to exchange information on products, prices and 
Supplies; and most importantly, advises Harry 
Winocur, director of the pharmacy operated by 
District 65 in New York, to educate doctors to 
Prescribe medicines by generic name rather 
than brand name. 


Docotors Prescribe by Brand Name 


For that’s the heart of the problem. Nowadays 
your doctor often will prescribe a brand-name 
drug rather than the basic medicine itself. The 

d-name equivalent invariably carries & 
much higher price tag. 


For example, druggists sell Prednisone for 
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High Profits, Promotion 
Expenses Jack Up Price 
of Medicines 


$10-$18 per 100 but Meticorten, its brand-name 
equivalent, costs $25--$30, depending on the in- 
dividual retailer’s pricing policies. Reserpine 
costs $2-$4.50 per 100, depending on where and 
how you buy it. But brand-name Serpasil costs 
$6. Dextroamphetamine sulphate costs you 
$1.45-$2.70 per 100. But if your doctor prescribes 
brand-name Dexedrine, you’ll pay $5. The new 
Theragran formula has a price tag of $15.75 for 
180. But other therapeutic vitamin preparations 
of the same potency are available for as little 
as $7.50 for 250, a cost of three cents apiece 
compared to 8.8 cents for Theragran. 


According to Harry Abrahamson, president 
of Celo Laboratories, wholesale drug coopera- 
tive, the Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association is reported 
‘once to have checked the prices of “ethical pro- 
prietaries” (the brand-name products which 
manufacturers advertise primarily to the med- 
ical profession). The Council found that the 
wholesale price of twelve of the “ethicals” was 
$31.45, while the price of twelve identical phar- 
maceutical substances was $11.26. 


AMA Gets Ads from Firms 


But while state pharmaceutical associations 
recently have been trying to educate doctors to 
prescribe by generic name, and save the patients 
often half the price of the prescription, the 
AMA itself has been little help in combating 
the trend to prescribe by brand-name. In fact, 
the AMA has been a beneficiary of the exorbi- 
tant prices charged by drug companies. The 


- Federal Trade Commission’s investigation of 


antibiotics’ prices found that 15 leading manu- 
facturers had placed 32 pages of antibiotics ad- 
vertising in the Journal of the AMA in 1949 but 
by 1957, were buying 534 pages. 


Moreover, before 1950, generic names such as 
penicillin or streptomycin were generally men- 
tioned. But after that date, the ads in the AMA 
Journal emphasized the various patented brand- 
name variations of penicillin or streptomycin. 

These patented brand-name variations cost 
much more than the original substances under 
their generic names. A dose of penicillin, for 
example, has a wholesale price of 5 or 6 cents 
compared to a wholesale price of 30 cents for 





a dose of-the newer patented antibiotics. 

The drug manufacturers have persuaded doc- 
tors to prescribe by brand-name not only 
through the AMA but by employing a small 
army of representatives to visit doctors fre- 
quently, by entertainment and gifts and con- 
stant mailings of brochures. The soldiers in this 
army are known as “detail men.” 

One former detail man, now working with 
union health plans, tells this department that 
the companies have a fabulous sampling pro- 
gram, that some doctors are able to make a side 
profit by selling the samples, and there are even 
retailers who regularly buy the samples from 
the doctors. 


The technique of patenting a variation of a 
basic medicine and selling it under a brand- 
name has resulted in fabulous profits for the 
drug manufacturers. For example, the 1957 
profit statement of Pfizer shows that the com- 
pany made a profit of over 20 percent on its 
sales, and of 60 percent on its investment. 

In fact, the FTC found that the companies it 
recently surveyed averaged about 25 cents in 
profit on each -dollar they took in for brand- 
name antibiotics. The investigation also shows 
there is little truth tothe widely-publicized alibi 
of the drug companies that their high prices 
are necessary to finance research which will 
produce additional life-saving medicines. The 
1956 figures of the companies which reported to 
the FTC show that the actual manufacturing 
cost of the goods was only 39 cents, while their 
selling and advertising expenses came to 22 
cents, their actual research expense was less 
than 7 cents and their administrative and gen- 
eral expense was 9 cents. The balance, or about 
24 cents, was profit before Federal taxes. 


Prices Double at Retail Level 


By the time the medicine has passed through 
the hands of the wholesaler and retailer, the 
price approximately doubles. The actual cost of 
manufacturing a brand-name antibiotic is only 
$1:95. You may pay as much as $10 for the pre- 
scription. Where does the rest of your ten bucks 
go? About $2.30 of it goes just to advertising 
and promotion expense and manufacturer’s 
profit, more in fact, than it cost to manufac- 
ture the medicine. Research really got only about 
33 cents of your ten spot. 

Dr. Alexander Fleming, the English 
who discovered the original didn’t 
get a cent out of it He didn’t patent it, just 
gave it as.his legacy to humanity and the drug 
companies. 
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Where’ s the String? 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Wrapping a package for mailing is one of -those deceptively easy- 
sounding things, like making a million dollars or a a child to bed 
or having twelve people to dinner. 


It rolls trippingly off the tongue, and it sounds atile and simple. Ac- 
tually—in my case at least—it is a project so complex that, I sometimes 
wonder if it wouldn’t be simpler to deliver a package in person to Dayton, 
Ohio, than to pack it for sending through the mails. 


In my daydreams I envision a drawer containing wrapping paper, 
string, gummed tape, labels and a pen that writes. In my house I have a 
drawed that is supposed to contain these things, but doesn’t. At the mo- 
ment it contains clipped recipes, which are supposed to be pasted in a 
cookbook, but aren’t.) 
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The first step is to find a box the right size for the article I wish to 
mail. We have quite a few boxes kicking around our house and, if I want 
to send off a baby sweater, I find grocery cartons and hatboxes. If the 
object at hand is a pair of bedroom slippers. I find handkerchief boxes and 
grocery cartons. 


It is, of course, possible to construct your own box out of corrugated 
paper. Corrugated paper bends slightly more easily than sheetrock and, 
no matter how hard you try, you won’t end up with a nice, neat, hospital- 
cornered package. My own corrugated bundles resemble beds made by two- 
year-olds. 


The next step is to find the gummed tape. This is by no means easy 
but, since itis in rather a large container, I usually do find it. After 
searching through likely places like drawers and cupboards, I find it in the 
toy chest or under the nine-year-old’s bed. That is, I find the container. 
The gummed tape has been used up. 


At the same time that I am looking for the gummed tape, I keep my 
eyes open for wrapping paper and string, I don’t find them but, in my 
rounds, I usually sight a child or two. 


“Who last used the string?”— 

On my second or third frenzied trip about the house, I don’t ask ques- 
tions. I simply scream at anybody who comes into sight. “Why don’t you 
ever put things back where they belong? tf I ever catch you using my 
things again .. .” The child wisely melts out of sight. 

Eventually I find paper and string. I don’t find the ball of string or 
the package of paper, but I do find a package wrapped in paper and tied 
with string. It is labeled “carpet remnants” and I remember dimly that 
I stole the paper and string to wrap the carpet remnants from another 
package. What was it? Old sofa pillows or maternity clothes, I think. 





~Theceedl Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
Oh, who cares? I have my paper and string, and someday I’ll re-wrap 
the carpet remnants. 
It would be nice to find somebody to hold a finger on the string while 
I knot it, but I manage by myself because I am not on speaking terms with 
anybody in the house. The string is loose and Wobbly, which makes me 
furious at the children. 
Now where’s the pen? Who last used the pen? Nobody last used the 
pen. What’s the use in asking? I settle for a crayon or an eyebrow pencil 
or my best lipstick. . 
When my husband comes home, he asks what I’ve been doing all day, 
and I tell him. He looks shocked. ' 
“All day?” he asks. “Just wrapping a package?” 
He works in an office where they keep rubber bands and stamps and 
paper clips in neat little compartments. 
“Why don’t you...” he begins, but he sees the look on my face and 
just shrugs. ei 





I ask. Nobody, it seems, used the string. 











* “It would legislate the aged into a permanent state of dependency.” 





Big Social Security 
Battle Ahead: 


Medical Insurance 


HE NEXT BIG BATTLE for social security improvements will 
T ve fought over the issue of health and medical insurance— 
for 7 million retired workers and 5 million dependents, widows ait 
and orphans, whose only income is often their monthly benefit 


ten m 

checks. so mu 
In the last session of Congress, the opening skirmish took — 4 
place. never 
The setting was the House Ways and Means Committee. The § weeds 
occasion was a public hearing on a bill—strongly endorsed by —f 
labor—which has been introduced by Rep. Aime J, Forand (D-< § 5 4° 
R.I.) It would have provided benefits to pay for the cost of hos- —1 
pital, surgical and nursing home care for persons receiving social § oF the 
security payments. —% 
It wasn’t a something-for-nothing proposal. The added benefits on 
would have been paid for by increasing the social sscurity tax for both dread: 
employees and employers. from 1 


The Forand bill was presented as a package proposal. Many features nnd 


of the bill, including higher maximum benefits and increases to persons § pyt w 
already on the retirement rolls, were incorporated in the legislation which 
was passed by Congress. The proposal was set aside for further study. 
The Battle Is Yet to Come By 
> a y, ‘ 
Before the health insurance provisions were side-tracked, .however, § out it. 
enough groups had gotten their views on record to provide a realistic pre- 
view of the full-scale battle which is yet to come. pore 


The same shrill arguments which had been raised against the 
original social security bill back in 1935 and 1936 were dragged out 
against the Forand proposals. This time, however, it was the American 
Medical Association which led the attack. 

Convinced, on the basis of its success in opposing national health in< 
surance legislation, that it had a sure winner in the cry of “socialized med« 
icine,’ the AMA pulled out all stops. 

“The members of the medical profession look with suspicion and fear 3 
upon such legislation,” the AMA’s spokesman told the House committee, 


Another spokesfman for the medical lobby charged in a speech that 
the Forand bill would “rob a person of much of his urge for thrift and his 
need to plan to the best of ability for his own old age.” 

The tune sounded familiar. It was. The words were a para- 4 
phrase of the arguments raised by the National Association of Manufac« 
turers when the original social security law was still in its planning stage, 
At that time, an NAM report had charged: “When individuals realize that bh 
they can definitely count upon public monetary aid in cases of adversity, bee 
the incentive for individual self-help, thrift and forethought is weakened.” 


GOP Is Against It 


The Eisenhower Administration opposed adding health insurance to 
social security benefits, but its opposition was couched in more restrained 
language. The GOP is still trying to live down the memory of its original 
opposition to social security, including such gems as this spot broadcast 
used ,during the 1936 presidential campaign: 

“It is now 7:52 o’clock, The facilities of this station have been en- ; 
gaged by the Republican National Committee in order to make the 
following announcement: a 

“Under Roosevelt so-called social security, in 1937 you will be as- | 
signed a number: that will be your number wherever you work as long 
as you live. No name, just « New Deal number.” ; 

Other campaign statements cnarged that all Americans would be re< 3 
quired to wear military-type dog tags araund their necks—bearing theif j 
social security number. Some newspapers even published fake photos of Bist 

















the non-existent dog tags. THR( 

After the 1936 election, the Republicans read the political handwriting costu 
on the wall and recent GOP platforms have pledged support and expan- Girl.” 
sion of social security benefits. +4 


Not all of the voices raised in protest against the medical pro- 
visions of the Forand bill repeated shopworn arguments, however. 

An organization called “Texans for America” came up with a brand 
new reason for opposing the Forand bill. If children were relieved of th 
burden of paying the hospital expenses of their aged parents, the : 
ment went, the parents would have a feeling of being unimportant to 
children. 

This “impersonal approach,” Texans for America declared, “wo 
tend to increase mental illness in the aged.” 
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AFL. L-CIO Aide Sane Administration 
On Failure to Provide Salk Shots 


The recession and the “indifference” of the U. 8S. Public Health Serve 
ice are responsible for the failure of most Americans to take advantage 
of Salk polio vaccine, a spokesman for the AFL-CIO has asserted. 

The charge was made by Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO Comm 
ity Service Activities. He took sharp issue with Sec. of Health, Educati 
and Welfare Arthur Flemming, who recently attributed the nation’s poor 
polio immunization record to “parental indifference.” 

The CSA director noted that a newspaper article quoted Flemming’ 
as saying there were no “insurmountable financial obstacles” preventing 
parents from having their children inoculated agaist infantile paralysis. 
Yet the same article, he continued, quoted a spokesman for the U. 8. Publi¢ 
Health Service “as reporting that the polio epidemics in New Jersey and 
Detroit mostly involved migrants of a lower economic status.” 

Perlis charged Flemming with failing to take into account the neil 
tion’s more than 4 million unemployed, adding that he “apparently finds 
it easier to cite ‘parental indifference’ than to consider the latest census 
figures which show that one out of five families in the U. S. earn less 


than $2,500 a year.” 
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Aint It-the Truth 
— The man who never thought anything of walking 


Nightin vide of the 


The Cheaper 


Mac: “How much is a haircut?” 





Who's Who 
A visiting psychiatrist was taken to the bed of a 




























































efit ten miles a day now has a grandson who doesn’t think Barber: “Two dollars.” patient who thought he was a king. 
so much of it either. Mac: “How much is a shave?” “I know I am a king,” the man said, “Satan told 
ook — The philosopher who said: “A work well done Barber: “One dollar.” 2 me 50.” 
never needs doing over,” evidently never pulled the Mac: “Shave my head. At which a furious voice sounded from the next 
The § weeds from his garden. . Sikahiaiete caiman ward: “I told you nothing of the kind.” 
by — A man who hoarded his money used to be known i Definition agi 
(D- 9 ™5 * cae agate andeometen Motorist: One who after seeing a wreck, drives care- Worth The Price 
108- — You've got to hand it to the income tax people fully for three blocks. “That’s a stiff price for potatoes!” @xclaimed a 
cia] § oF they'll come after it. woman to a grocer. 
— Hafd work never killed anybody but why take a a “They're very rich in starch, madam,” he replied. 
chance on being the first victim? To the Hi, hest Bidder cvonppttenbtisniapeiliatiiine 
on — It isn’t tying himself to one woman that a man a 8 - Definition 
dreads when he thinks of marrying—it’s separating To what do you attribute your long life?” the re- 
from all the-others. porter asked the centenarian. A good line is the shortest distance between two 
ures —Uleers are caused not so much by what you eat “I don’t rightly know yet,” replied the old timer, dates. _ 
sons § but what’s eating you. puffing at his pipe, “I’m still negotiating with two aR ves 2 Ee 
hich PE aE no Lae breakfast cereal firms.” Space-Ship Skies 
Very Helpful mK After teaching second-graders “America the Beauti- 
“Now, if there’s anything ycu want,” said the land- Naturally Deficient ful,” the teacher listened while they sang it. And one 
lady, “.et me know and I'll show you how to do with- Army Doctor: “Have you any physical defects?” voice rang out above the rest: “Oh, beautiful for space- 
ever, @ out it.” Draftee: “Yes sir, no guts.” ship skies...” 
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THROWING CURVES: Briefly : 

om costumed for MGM's ‘Party as 

° Girl,"” Cyd Charisse shows she ~ ~ 

pros has all the curves needed. 
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WONT BE LONG UNTIL PRIVATE INDUSTRY F GOOD 
HE NAVY HAS im an OX 


ANNOUNCED IT HAS 
A MACHINE THAT 
CAN Nis AND 
TEACH ITSELF ALL lh 
KINDS OF NEW TRICKS: i 




















fiz JOINS THE BOSS Is 
pie 0 STupiDp? 
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IT SEEMS A FEW PEOPLE MISUNDERSTOOD YOUR 
LECTURE ON RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS-B. G.... 


November 9, 1958 
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‘ Six-Year Struggle Won 
Hiya Pardners! ) 


For Union Contract at 
50 of Us 
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5 Nettleton Shoe Stores 
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Texans jae 
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At Safeway Stores a 

Have Voted | 
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RWDSU /  _RWDSU Urges Labor 
— You-all See Page 2 va “ 

va Take Over Fight 


Of O'Sullivan Striker 
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First Agreement Signed 
At Blacks Dept. Store 


In Waterloo, lowa 
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